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E W virtues have 
been more praifed 
by moralifts, than 
generofity ; every 
ractical treatife of 
thics tends to en- 
ENSYERS creafe our fenfibility 
of the diftreffes of others, and to re- 
lax the grafp of frugality. Philofo- 
phers that are poor, praife it becaufe 
they are gainers by its effeéts ; and 
the opulent Seneca himfelf has writ- 
ten a treatife on benefits, though he 
was known to give nothing away. 

But among the many who have 
enforced the duty of giving, I’m fur- 
prifed there are none to inculcate 
the ignominy of receiving, to fhew 
that = every favour we accept, we 
in fome meafure forfeit our native 
freedom, and that a ftate of conti- 
nual dependence on the generofity 
of others is a life of gradual debafe- 
ment. 

Were men taught to defpife the 
receiving obligations with the fame 
force of reafoning and declamation 
that they are initruéted to confer 
them, we might then fee every per- 
fon in fociety filling up the requifive 
duties of his ilation with chea ful 
induitry, neither relaxed by hope, 
nor fullen from difappoi :tmenc. 

Every favour a iman receives, in 
fome meafure finks him be.ow his 
dignity, and in proportion to the 
value of the benefit, or the frequen- 
cy of its acceptance, he gives up fo 
much of his natural independence. 
He therefore, who thrives upon the 
unmerited bounty of another, if he 
has any fenfibility, fuffers the wortt 
of iervitude ; the thackled flave may 
murmur witheut reproach, but the 





humble dependent is taxed with in- 
gratitude upon every fymptom of 
difcontent; the one may rave 
round the walls of hs cell, but the 
other lingers in all the filence of 
mental confinement. To encreafe 
his diltrefs, every new obligation 
but adds to the former load which 
k pt the vigorous mind from rifing ; 
till at lail elafticno lkmnger, it fhapes 
itfelf to couftraint, and puts on ha- 
bitual fervility. 

It is thus with the feeling mind ; 
but there are fome who, born with- 
out any fhare of fenfibility, receive 
favour after favour, and {till cringe 
for more, who accept the offer of 
generofity with as hile reluct ince 
as the waces of merit, and even make 
thanks for palit benefits an indirect 
petition for new; fuch I grant can 
fuffer no debafement irom depend- 
ence fince they were originally as 
vile as was poflible to be; depen- 
dence degrade- only the ingenvous, 
but leaves the fordid mind in prittine 
meannefs. In this manner there- 
fore long continued generofity 1s 
mifplaced, Or it is inju:ious 5 it e1- 
ther finds a man wor-hlefs, or it 
makes him fo; and true it 1s, that 
the perion whois contented to be 
often obliged, ought not to have 
been obliged at all. 

Yet while I deicribe the meannefs 
of a lite of continved. dependence, 
I would not be thou; ht toinclude 
thofe natural or political fubordina- 
tions which fubliit inevery iocety, 
for iituch, tho’ dependence ts ex- 
acted fom the inferior, yer the ebli- 
gation On either fide is mutual. ‘She 
fon muft rely upon his parent tor 
{upport, but the parent lies under 
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546 The Advantage of Independence. 


the fame obligations to give, that their old dependents, and take new. 
the other has to expect ; the fubor- Such changes are falfely imputed to 
dinate officer muft receive the com- levity, falichood, or caprice, in the 
mands of his fuperior, but for this patron, fince they may be more juft- 
obedience the former has a right to ly afcribed to the client’s gradual 
demand an intercourfe of favour; deterioration. 
fuch is not the dependence E would ‘The truth is, a life of indepen- 
depreciate, but that where every dence is generaily a life of virtue. It 
expected favour muft be the refult is that which fits the foul for every 
of mere benevolence in the giver, generous flight of humanity, free- 
where the benefit can be kept with- dom, and friendthip. To give fhould 
Out remorie, or transferred without be our pleafure, but to receive our 
injuftice. The character of a le- fhame; ferenity, health, and afflu- 
acy hunter, for inftance is deteita- ence attend the defire of rifing by 
le in fome countries, and defpica- labour; mifery, repentance, and 
ble in ali ; this univerfal contempt difrefpeé that of fucceeding by ex- 
of aman who infringes upon none setell benevolence ; the man who 
of the laws of fociety, fome mora- can think himfelf alone for the hap- 
lifts have arraigned as apopularand pinefs he enjoys is truly bleft ; and 
unjuft prjudice ; never connec Ovely, far more lovely the fturdy 
the necefia'y degradations a wretch gloom of laborious indigence, than 


muft undergo, who previoufly ex- the fawning fimper of thriving adu- 
pects to grow rich by benetts lation. 
without having either natural or 


focial claims to enforce his petiti- Continuation of the Letters from a 


ons. — Peruvian Princefs to ber Lover. 
_ But this intercourfe of benefac- [See P ] 
tion and acknowledgment is often ee f age $31. 


injurious even to the giver as weil , 
a the receiver ; a man can gain A . ie, Caate yy oo loft ee 
but little knowledge of himfelf, or = Dreath€s anc thou reignelt fal} 
of the world, amidft a circle of thofe th a. cart. h © yy: ance of 
whom hope or gratitude has ga- ‘ al a 2 Sars "Th defeated my 
thered round him ; their unceafing fatal defign, and I ave only the 
humiliations muft neceffarily en- thame left * — Nave, se its 
creafe his comparative magnitude, a nye of € too long to 
for all men meafure their own abi- Iform thee of the circumftances 
lities by thofe of their company ; of an enterprize that failed as foon 
thus being taught to over-rate his #5 }* Was projected. Should I have 
merit, he in reality leffens it; en- dared ever 7 a up my eyes to 
creafing in confidence, but not in ‘hee, if thou ; adft been a witnefs 
ower, his profeffions end in empty of my paflion? - . 
oaft, his undertakings in fhameful | My reafon, fubjected to defpair, 
difappointment. was no longer a fuccour to me : my 
Itis perhaps one of the fevercft life feemed to me worth nothing: I 
misfortunes of the great, that they had forgot thy love. 
are, in general, obliged to live How cruel is a cool temper after 
among tnen whofe real value is lef- fury! how different are the points 
fened by dependence, and whofe Of fight on the fame objects! In the 
minds are enflaved by obligations. Borer of delpair ferocity is taken 
The humble companion may have for courage, and the fear of fuffer- 


at firft accepted patronage with ge- 19g for firmnefs of mind. Let a 
nerous views, but foon he feels the look, a furprize call us back to our- 
mortifying influence of confcious felves, and we find that weak- 
inferiority, by degrees finks into a ne{s oniy was the principle of our 
flatterer, and from flattery at laft de- heroilm 5 that repentance is the 
generates into ftupid veneration. To fruit of it, and contempt the re- 
remedy this the great often diimjfs COMPCHSS- 


The 





The knowledge of my fault is 
the moft fevere punifhment of it. 
Abandon’d to the bitternefs of re- 
pentance, buried under the veil of 
fhame, I hold myfelf at a diftance, 
and fear that my body occupies too 
much fpace: I would hide it from 
the light: my tears flow in abun- 
dance ; a grief is calm, not a figh 
expires, tho’ I am quite given up 
to it. Can I do too much to ex- 
piate my crime? It was againft 
thee. 

In vain, for two days together, 
thefe beneficent favages have endea- 
voured to make me a partaker of the 
joy that tranfports them. I am in 
continual doubt what can be the 
caufe of this joy; but, even if I 
knew it better, I fhould not think 
myfelf worthy to fhare in their fefti- 
vals. T heir dances, their joyful excla- 
mations, a red liquor like Mays", of 
which they drink abundantly, their 
eagernefs to view the fun wherever 
they can perceive him, would fully 
convince me that their rejoicings 
were in honour of that divine Jum1- 
nary, if the conduct of the Caci- 
ms was conformable to that of the 
reft. 

But, far from taking part in the 
publick joy, fince the tault I com- 
mitted, he interefts himfelf only in 
my forrow. His zeal is more refpét- 
ful, his cares are more atliduous, 
and his attention is more exact and 
Curious. 

He underftood that the continual 

refence of the favages of his train 
about me, was an addition to my 
affliction ; he has delivered me from 
their troublefome officioufnefs, and 
I have now jicarcely any but his to 

upport. ny, Poet. 
ouldft thou believe it, my dear 
Aza? There are fome moments in 
which I feel a kind of fweetnefs 'n 
thefe mute dialogues : the fire of his 
eyes recalls to my ming the image of 
that which I have feen in thine: the 
fimilitude is fuch thc it feduces my 
eart. Alas that this tiiufion is 
traniient, and that the regr ts which 
follow it are durable; ‘They will 


* Mays is a plant whereof te Indians 
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end only with my life, fince I live 
for thee alone. 


On the Nature of the Chriftian Reli- 


gion. 


TH E kingdom of GOD is not 
meat and drink, but righteoufs 
nefs, peace, &jjoy in the holy Ghoft. 
n thefe words the Apofile gives us 
an excellent defcription of the é:ng- 
dom of GOD, in oppofition to the 
fuperititious error of the Jewifh con- 
verts at Rome; who thought it a du- 
ty of religion, and of great impor- 
tance, to abftain from certain meats: 
and in oppofition alfo to thofe on the 
other hand, who defpifed the Jews 
for their weakneis and groundlefs 
{cruples; and did not behave to 
them with due refpe&t and tender- 
nefs. The Apoftle afferts therefore 
that the dingdom of GOD, or true 
religion, confifleth neither in eating, 
nor in abfaining from any kind of 
food ; which is a matter of no mo- 
ment; but in righteou/ne/s, that is, in 
every man’s practifing that which is 
right according to his own judg- 
ment and confcience ; in peace, that 
is, in allowing and eucoura.ing 
others to do the fame, and thereby 
avoiding offences, and preferving 
the peace of fociety: and in joy in 
the holy /pirit : that is, in pure and 
fpiritual joy, arifing from confcious 
integrity in Our minds, from peace 
and fricncfhip with our fe.iowChiil- 
tians, and trom the hopes which 
the Gofpel affords. It might be 
tranflated, Joy ina holy fpiat, or in 
a {pirit of hoimefs. And tne expref- 
fion here may be thought equiva 
lent to another of our Aypottie, 
where he faith, the fruit of the /piret 
zs joy: meaning by the Spiri, the 
principle ef true religion in the 
minds of mer, in oppofition to the 
fifo; by which he means the princi- 
ple or root of impiety and wicked- 
nefsin mankind. Now, faith he, 
the works of the flefh are manifefp: 
which are tote: Adultery, fornication, 
uncleanns/s, lafcivicusne/s, idolatry, 
hatred, contention, emulation, wrath, 
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On the Nature of the Chriftian Religion. 


fifi Sedition, herefy, envving, mur- Gop, there is the kingdom of GOD ; 


ers, druntennefs, revellings, and 
Such like. But the fruit of the Spirit, 
is dove, joy, peace, long - Jufferance, 
gentlene/s, goodne/s, faith, meekne/s, 
Lempervrance. 

if any imagine that the expreflion, 
joy in an holy Spirit, or as our tranfla- 
tors have rendered it, in the holy 
Gh, mutt neceffarily have a di- 
rect refe ence to that powerful Spirit 
ef GOD which affitted and fupported 
the Apoltles, imparted gifts to them, 
and wrought muracles by them ; 
the fenfe according to this conftruc- 
tion will not be entirely different 
from the former. For as rejoicing 
in GOD, means in his perfeétions 
and providence, and the intenticns 
of his goodn: fs and mercy to us; 
and rejoicing in Chriff, means in 
what he hath done and is ready to 
do for our benefit ; fo, to have jey 
in the holy /pirit, doth not imply any 
emotions of joy, infufed into a 
man’s mind from the immediate 
agency of afuperior Spirit ; but is, 
rejoicing in the faith and hope of 
that Gofpel which was propaga’ed 
bythe operation of theSp7: zt of GOD. 
This fenfe then is not greatly difte- 
rent from the other. But the former 
explication feems preferable, as it 
coheres better with the whole paf- 
fage. The kingdom of GOD is not 
meat and drink, but vightcoufne/s, 
o* and joy: and t» define expref- 

y what kend of joy the Apceitle meant, 
he adds. ina holy fpirit: i.e. not 
in worldly power, pomp, or plea- 
fure, but ina right fpirit and holy 
temper of mind; a jay fpringin 
from innocence, virtue, and A 
neis; effentially conneéted with 
that righzeoufne/s and peace which 
are before mentioned, and efta- 
blifhed by the bleffed hope, which 
the Gofpel affords to virtuous and 
good men. 

Tt wall be eafily underftood, that 
by the wn ager 4 GOD the Apoitle 
means true religion, that religion 
which the Gofpel was intended to 
promote in the world ; and which it 
actually promotes wherever it is re- 
ceived, in proportion to men’s feri- 
ous and impartial attention to ir. 
‘Wherever men are governed by re- 
gard to the authority and ew] of 


and fuch men are his fubje@s. This 
kingdom or government of Gop over 
the hearts and actions of men, our 
Saviour and his Apoftles laboured 
to eitablifh, by publifhing the doc- 
trines and precepts of true religion: 
and He will at laft fully and univer- 
fally eftablith it, by exertions of his 
regal and judicial power ; when he 
feall put dewn all oppofite rule, autho- 
rity, and power, and fubdue all things 
to v5 But in the mean time, 
the Gof:el is left to the natural 
courfe of things, and the voluntary 
ufe or abufe of mankind, without 
any exertions Of power or judgment 
on the part of our Bleffed Saviour, to 
preferve it either from neglect or 
abufe ; becaute Ais kingdomis not of 
thi. world, and it was not his inten- 
tion to alter the natural courfe of 
things, by ereéling a government on 
earth, and judging men in this life ; 
his judgment being referved to thofe 
times and ftates which are fore- 
appointed by the wifdom of GopDe 

tlence it hath come to pais, not 
only that the Gofpel hath been neg- 
leéted and abuied, but that a frange 
kind of government hath been tet 
up in the Chriftian world (as was in- 
deed predifed) under colour and 
pretence of being the kingdom of 
GOD and of bis Chriff ; but in ree 
ality, in order to fupplent and de- 
7 it ; amet chablifhed: inftead 
of righteoufne/s eftablifhed tyrann 
and siguity, inftead of peace, dit 
cord and per/fecution, inflead of joy in 
a holy fpirit, {piritual corruption and 
mifery. And fuch will always be the 
confequence, whenever the will of 
arbitious and tyrannical men is 
fubititated for the willof GOD, and 
religion is moulded according to their 
arbitrary decrees and fuperftitious 
inventions. 

But with all their endeavours to 
fupprefs the Gofpel, by hiding it 
from the knowledge of mankind, 
and by {ubitituting their own tradi- 
tions and canons in its flead, they 
were never able to extirpate it, or 
wholly deftroy men’s regard to it ; 
and the kingdom of GOD itil] had a 
being in the minds of men, tho’ 
more confined to obfcure parts and 
corners of the world: As when the 


Prophet 
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Prophet Elijah was lamenting be- 
fore GOD the total apoftacy of the 
Wraelites, and their incurable at- 
tachment to idolatry, in language 
that fpoke defpair and wearinefs of 
life; and the Almighty, who per- 
feétly knew the real ftate of things, 
which the Prophet did not, in- 
formed him, that there were ftill /e- 
ven — in Ijrael, who preferved 
their allegiance and fideli y to the 
true Gob, and had never dowed 
the knee to Baal; fo during the 
greateft height and extent of the pa- 
pal tyranny and corruption, there 
were {til numbers of men in diffe- 
rent places, who difowned anti- 
chriftian authority, prefcrved the'r 
allegiance to Chri, and took their 
religion from the writings of the 
New ‘Teftament: infomuch that 
when many princes encouraged the 
reformation by taking it under their 
protection, they did little more than 
make a public difcovery of what 
before lay hid in men’s minds. The 
kingdom of GOD therefore has {ub- 
fitted in the world from the days of 
our Savieur and his Apoftles to the 
prefenttime. [To de continued.] 


Account of the Plaifter of Paris, in a 
Letter fiom a Gentleman at Paris 
to bis Friend in England. 


y° U have heard of the Plaifter 
of Paris, of which it has lately 
been fo much a fafhion to make 
bufts and figures. It is made from 
a ftone dug at Montmartre, in this 
neighbourhood, and has its name 
from the capital, where is the prin- 
cipal mart for it. s has 
been thefe two days in the pits. 
This morning he threw fome frag- 
ments of the collection he has made 
into my way at breakfaft. I was 
going to fweeten my tea with them : 
You never faw any thing fo per- 
feétly like loaf fugar as the ftone of 
which this Plailter is made; there 
are fome pieces of it coarfer; 
thefe refemble the lefs refined 
loaves; but the fineft are more 
white and clean than the moft 
highly refined fugar. He led me to 
his room, on a table in which there 
was an arrangement of a multitude 
of the pieces or lumps of it in their 





natural forms, as taken from the 
pit. The fineft of them are white 
as {now ; and though two or three 
inches in thicknefs, they are little 
inferior to cryftal in tranfparency ; 
they are all broadand flat. [t does 
not lie in whole continued rocks, 
as the flone does in our Englifn 
quarries; it is naturally in thefe 
flat loofe pieces: ‘They are of dif- 
ferent fizes, and lie among a kind 
of loofe marble. 

At one end of the table Jay a 
number of vait cakes of a tranipa- 
rent fubftance, refembling ice. I 
have feen lumps of Mufcovy ifin- 

lafs, with the flakes of which my 
ifter ufed to cover pictures: On 
taking a piece more than a foot 
long, and more than an inch in 
thicknefs, from among thefe, I no 
fooner faw it compofed of flakes in 
the like manner, and ready to {plit 
at the leait touch, than I declared it 
the fame. 

The fagacity of M—s furprized 
me: Among the apparatus to his 
microfcope, he had a little lump of 
ifinglafs ready to mend the fliders 
He flipped off a flake of one, and 
of the other ;‘he bade me mind, 
that the ifinglafs would bend any 
way, and recover itfelf to its flat- 
nefs by its own elafticity : A flake 
of the other could not be bent 
without breaking. He told me, 
this alone was proof that they were 
different fubflances ; but he con- 
vinced meof it, by putting the two 
flakes into the fire; that of the 
Montmartre flone calcined to a 
white powder in aninftant, and all 
the force of the continued heat did 
not at all affect the other. He fur- 
prized me more, by telling me that 
though this and the ifinglafs, whica 
feemed fo much alike, were quite 
different, yet this and the plaiiter 
ftone, which feemed as different as 
ice and fugar, were in effeét the 
fame. The flat and perfeétly 
tranfparent ftone, he told me, was 
found indifcriminately with the 
common plaifter, and is no other 
than that very fubftance, only un- 
der a more perfect form. It an- 
{wers the fame kind of purpofes, 
only keeping up its prerogative of 
excellence, as the other; and when 
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calcined, makes that beautiful white 
mafs which we fee in thofe figures 
fold at our fhops. This more pure 
and elegant mafs, under the fame 
management, hardens into a kind 
of marble. There needs only a 
flight burning of thefe flones, to 
make them fit for grinding to pow- 
der; and, after that, the duft 1s 
wetted with common water, and 
made fo thin that it willrun. In 
this condition it is caft into moulds, 
and it prefently hardens on the one 
part into a fofter, andon the other 
into a firmer matter. 

The variety of bufts and figures 
that you fee, are made by this ma- 
nagement of the common Pilaiiter 
of Paris; and the flabs, in imita- 
tion of marble, of the fine flat 
ftone. You have feen tables imi- 
tating marble, and very nearly as 
hard as fome of the folfter kinds of 
it, on which there has been pic- 
tured a card, a book, or a piece of 
fruit ; they are all made of this fine 
tranfparent ftone, which 1s dug in 
the Montmartre pits. ‘The greater 
part of what is wrought into figures 
in England, is, I believe, the pro- 
duce of our own country: I re- 
member to have feen pits of it in 
Yorkshire, and fime of the mid- 
land counties ; but it is coarfe and 
poor, in comparifon to the Mont. 
martre kind, and the itatues formed 
of it are of inferior valuc. ‘The 
flat flone is the produce of the 
French pits alone; and it was 
long before it was difcovered, that 
it was from this the artifts of that 
mation made their artificial marble. 

I confefs I was backward in 
taking my friend’s word about two 
fo very unlike fubftances, being 
in reality the fame. ‘To one who 
judged only by the eye, the affer- 
tion could not butappear a very 
ftrange one, but it was foon ex- 
piained to me. The plaifter-fione 
was white and gritty ; the other 
colourlefs, and formed of large 
plates laid one upon another. The 
microfcope foon difcovered to me 
that this difference, ftrong and 
ftriking as it appeared, was no 
more than fuperficial. He called 
me in a moment to cait my eye 
wpon what he had placed before 
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that machine. ‘To the queftion of 
what it was, I anfwered, One of 
thofe flat and pellucid ftones. He 
removed the glafs, and fhewed me 
that he had crumbled to pieces a 
corner of one of the other ftones, 
and that what I had feen under that, 
enlarged view, as a vaft flake of 
the other kind, was in reality no 
more than a fingle granule, or fe- 
parated particle of the other. 

It was evident from this, that the 
two bodies, fo different jn appear- 
ance to the unaflifted fight, were in 
reality the fame ; & that all the true 
diftinétion was, that nature in the 
one had formed the flat mafs large, 
and depofited it fingle ; whereas, in 
the other, many of the fmaller had 
been thrown together, On direét- 
ing the affifted eye towards the 
whole mafs, this was yet more evi- 
dent; and when in that view, 
every fragment was enlarged to the 
full fize of the fingle flake: The 
whole appeared a rough rock, com- 
pofed of a multitude of f{pangles 
thrown together. Every particle 
thus fwelled to the fize of the 
whole flake, was of the fame figure, 
oblong, and irregularly angulated. 

M——s put a lump of each kind 
into a clear fire, and by that time 
they were red hot, took them out 
calcined. Both the one and the 
other were now of a {now-white, 
and the change was moft perceived 
in the flaky kind, becaufe it had to- 
tally dott its beautiful tranfparency. 
Thefe were feparately pounded in a 
mortar ; and as the powder made 
from the finer kind was not fuffici- 
ently burnt, he gave it a recalcina- 
tion. 

I cannot but mention a circum- 
fiance in this operation, which 
pleafed me extremely: The diffe- 
rence between folids «hen in pow- 
der, and fluids, never had appeared 
to me in fo inconfiderabie a l.ghi as 
it did in this procefs. The fire- 
fhovel that we uled for this purpofe 
was filled with the powder ot the 
flaky ftone, & fet on the fire ; when 
thoroughly heated, the powder did 
not receive the action of the fire, 
as you would have expected, with- 
Out motion, it quickly began to 
fiir, and towards the end of the 

) time 
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time moved and lifted up and down, 
exa@ly in the manner of boi- 
ling water. The powder of the 
other kind had been fufficiently 
burnt before ; this was now alfo 
ready for fervice. M——s prepared 
his moulds, and wetted both fepa- 
rately; he caft them into the 
places feverally prepared for them, 
and from the common kind was 

roduced in a few minutes the butt 
T fend you ; from the other, the lit- 
tle flab which accompanies it. I 
fancy you will find the buft much 
fuperior, in point of its matter, to 
the generality of thofe you meet 
with in town; and the flab very 
little inferior, either in colour or 
hardnefs, to alabatiter. 

I had the curiofity, after I had 
been thus perfectly informed as to 
the nature and ufe of the two 
kinds, to enquire the opinion of 
my friend, how it had happened 
that two ftones, perfectly the iame 
jn their principles, and even in 
their ftruéture, when carefully ex- 
amined, (for fuch he had proved 
them to be) came in the fame place 
tobe formed in fo different a man- 
ner? He anfwered me, it would 
be hard to take the compafs necef- 
fary to anfwer my quettion clearly ; 
* however,’ faid he, ‘ what a few 
words will do towards it, fhall not 
be wanting.’ He obferved, that 
the whole fubftance of the earth, 
and all things contained in it, were 
originally formed of particles fepa- 
rated from water : So fays the Mo- 
faic account of the creation ; and 
fo have faid all the Philofophers of 
old time. 

There was a time, he alfo ob- 
ferved, when all! the folid matter of 
the globe, at leaft that of its whole 
furface to a certaindepth, far be- 
yond all that we dig in mining, was 
again taken up and fufpended in 
water. The hardeft rocks are evi- 
dently compofed of particles, thus 
fwimming in a fluid, fince {fea- 
fhells are found immerfed in them, 
and could net otherwife have been 
let into them. 

Thefe two kinds of plaifter- 
ftone, continued he, were in the 
fame manner formed of particles 
feparated from water: If we would 


know how, we may fee it explained 
in the concretion of common fale. 
Water will diffolve it, and will re- 
tain it diflolved ; but as foon as the 
fun and wind, or the more fpeedy 
operation of a fire, have evaporated 
fome part of the water, the falt can 
be no longer fuftained in what re- 
mains ; but is feparated, and forms 
a folid body, ora number of folid 
bodies, adhering to the fides of the 
veffel. 

It-is not only (continued he) the 
general formation of thefe flones 
that is thus explained by that of 
the fhooting of a diffolved falt into 
a folid form. Truth, when brought 
into a fyitem, generally anfwers 
many more purpofes than were at 
firft expected. If the water has 
evaporated flowly, the falt forms it- 
felf in its folid ftate more regularly ; 
if it has been carried off quickly, 
the mafles are more confufed. Sup- 

ofing it common fea-falt that had 

een diffolved in the water, the re- 
~ figure of its cryftal is a cube: 

f the water be evaporated gradu- 
ally, the falt fhoots into thefe regu- 
Jar cryftals, and all the particles are 
large, tranfparent, and of a cubic 
form: If, on the contrary, the 
evaporation has been quicker, the 
operation becomes confufed ; and 
inftead of large and feparate cryf- 
tals, there are formed irregular 
mafies, formed of {maller, lefe re- 
gular, and lefs pellucid cryitals, 
thrown together without any order. 

It is not uncommon in our falt- 
pans, where the procefs is continu- 
ally performed, and all parts of it 
not equally attended to, to fee dif- 
ferent quantities of the falt in the 
different parts of the pan, of quite 
various figures; that which has 
concreted during a fiercer heat, is 
in confufed mafies ; that which has 
concreted during a flower evapora- 
mats is in larger and feparate cryf- 
tals. 

In the fame manner, continued 
he, with great clearnefs and pro- 
priety, the particles which come 
= this plaifier-ftone of both 

inds, were once fufpended in a 
fluid, in water furrounding and co- 
vering the face of this globe. As 
the larger and fingle grains, and the 
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mafles formed of fmallerones, are in 
the formercafe the fame falt, fo in 
this the matter forming the large & 
pellucid flakes, and the compkx 
and lefs clear maffes, is the fame. 
The fluid evaporated in different 
decrees and quantities, and when it 
pafied off floweft, gave opportunity 
for the formation of the clearer, 
larger, and finer flakes ; when more 
raptdly, the fame marter formed it- 
feif into fmaller flakes, though 
of the fame general form and fhape ; 
and thefe coalefced, through the 
hurry of the operation, into lumps 
of different bignefs, according to 
that hurry, or to the fomewhat 
flower evaporation. 


A View of the feveral Letters 
which have appeared in the Public 


Papers. 
From the Puspric ADVERTISER. 


A Nti-Sejanus atraigns the info- 
lence, pride, rapacity and ex- 
travagance, of favourites, and in- 
ftances in Cardinal Wolley, Seja- 
nus, the favourite of Tiberius, and 
Count Bruhl, the minion of the 
late King of Poland. ‘* At prefent 
itis not neceffary to have recourfe 
either to flale or foreign examples, 
when we havea Seyanus of our own, 
who is a living initance of the truth 
of what has been here afferted. Has 
he not all along affected to kee 
aloof, and treated our Nobles wir 
fupercilious referve and infolence ? 
Have we not feen him for along 
time difplaying his exorbitant trea- 
furesin every kind of princely pro- 
fufion? Has not he purchafed 
eftates, built and adorned villas, 
erected palaces, and furnifhed them 
with fumptuous magnificence? [| 
am fure I fpeak within compafs 
when J affert, that within thefe laf 
three years he has expended be- 
tween two and three hundred thoufand 
pounds. An enormous fum, equal 
almott to the whole revenues of the 
kingdom from which he draws his 
original! I could with to be in- 
forined by fome of thofe, who are 
in the fecret, how he has acquixed 
fuch prodigious wealth. I wil nor 
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fuppofe that he embezzled the publie 
money, when he officioufly thruft 
himfelf into office ; becauie there 
were fo many checks upon him in 
that department, that he could not 
eafily have done it without affoci- 
ates, or poflefling more courage pr 
cunning than I take him to be maf- 
ter of. But how then has he ac- 
quired fuch amazing riches? Tell 
me, ye flatterers of his, was it by 
State - Fobbing or Stock - Jobbing, 
that he is become, from a needy 
Northern Thane, a potent Britith 
Noble ? What finifter method has 
he taken to plunder the nation, and 
efcape the iren hand of Juftice ? [ 
am aware of the anfwer, that he 
has been able to make a purchafe, 
to the amount of ninety-feven thou- 
fand pounds, to lay outa large park, 
and adorn and build two maznifi- 
cent houfes out of the eftate which 
was left him by a relation three 
years ago. But fucha reply is fo 
falfe and foolifh, that it fcarce de- 
ferves a moment’s confideration ; 
for I will venture to maintain, that 
the whole fum of his wifb/e income, 
for the laft zen Years, put together, 
will not amount to above 50,000). 
As tothe eftate, it is not dis ; heis 
entitled only to part of the annual 
produce; for two thoufand pounds 
a year were left to his injured bro- 
ther,on whom he affeionately turned 
bis back, as foon as he ha poffeffed 
himfelf of his natural inheritance. 
When this zovo] per Ann. is de- 
ducted, there wil] not remain clear 
to the Favourite above 5oool. a year: 
And whether this is fufficient to ac- 
count for all thofe immenfe fums, 
which, to our amazement and in- 
dignation, he has lately expended, 
I leave every impartial perfon to 
judge. 

A fenfible Writer proves that the 
bad morals of the age have taken 
their rife more from the fenfelets 
and mean practice of giving vales to 
fervants, than from any other fin- 
gle caufe that can be affigned : That 
it has been the ruin of nine fer- 
vants out of ten; has furnifhed the 
high roads with robbers, the ttreets 
with feot-pads, and Tyburn with 
more culftomers, than any other in- 
vention 
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vention of genteel manners fince 
the reftoration, when it firft came in 


ufe. 

I. §. fends the following to the 

rinter, which we give for the 
fagalenity of the anecdote, ‘ The 
mother of the famous Dalron, who 
was executed in 1730, had three 
hufbands and two fons ; two of the 
hufbands were hanged at Tyburn; 
and the third hufband, whoie name 
was Carey, hanged himfelf at Cow- 
Crofs ; the mother was tranfported, 
and the two fons hanged at Tyburn; 
the younger was executed with one 
Serjeant, for the murder of Waller 
in the pillory, who fwore fallely 
againft Dalton! the elder brother.’ 

O. M. ftrives to vindicate Lord 
Bute from the loads of calumny that 
have been thrown upon him ; and 
concludes, that the fall of the late 
Miniiters was owing to no influ- 
eace, but that of their own indif- 
cretion ; and that the eftablifhment 
of the prefent Minifters was not ow- 
ing to his influence. 

Anti - Sejanus infits ftill more 
ftrongly, that the prefent Minilters 
are ingrafted upon the Favourice’s 
ftock, and draw from him their 
fupport and nourifhment. At the 
conclufion he fays, ** I have wa ted 
with incredible patience, to vee if 
the friends and fyccphants of the 
prefent miniltry would pretend to 
advance any thing in their favour, 
But w2 may fay of them, as Par- 
meno did of Gnatho and his com- 
pany, tacent./atis laudant, the greateft 
praife that they poili ly give them 
is all negative- tis downright fi- 
lence. One cannot heip finiling 
to hear them d¢/deaking as it were 
the good opinion of che world, by 
foretelling the great fervices they 
will hereafter do their country, 
They own indeed, for the prefent, 
that they are young and unexpert- 
enced: bu: this they think fhould 
be no objection. I cannoc but dif 
fer very widely from thefe fage po- 
liticians, as it is manifeit, that as 
terrible evils may accrue to the pub- 
lic, from the ignorance of our lea- 
ders, as from their wickednefs and 
corruption. Would any man in 
his fenfes employ an architect, a 
fculptor, or a phylician, who was 
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utterly rude and unfkilled in the 
firft principles of his art or fcience ? 
Would any one truit himfelf with 
a pilot, in a tempeftuous and rocky 
fea, who was fo far from under- 
ftanding navigation, that he had 
never yet fet a fuot from fhore ? 

A True Englifoman reiurns the 
thanks of the Gentlemen of So- 
merfetfhire to Anti-Sejanus, for his 
{pirited attacks upon the unnatural 
triumvirate; but would have him 
fpare thofe ** poor little mafters, 
who are mifled and betrayed through 
a youthful vanity, & puerile felf-tuf- 
ficiency, to think they are to prefide 
over, and govern the free people of 
this country :” To execute offices 
into which “* they were thruft (per- 
haps whipped) by the rettlefs thirit 
of military power in one, the cld doate 
ing infignificancy of another, and the 
adurk revengeful defigns of a third” 

By one whoiignsan Uxder-Writer, 
we learn that the brave officer who 
ftormed the Moro Caiile, is now one 
ly a Captain on half pay! whilit fo 
many honours have been beflowed on 
the memory of the brave Velafco, 
in Spain, who deienced che bieach, 

A Bitton, with teeming impartial)- 
ty condemns Lord &--- for not 
having promoted a candid and fair 
€xaminaiioa into the neceflity, me- 
rits, andcaufesof the German war, 
when he frit came into the admini- 
firation, a war, ‘** in fupport, ua- 
doubtedly, at the bottom, of the 
greatett fricnd of France, againft 
Our antient ally, moit cruelly, moft 
impolitically, by us facrificed to that 
connexion, which conitiruted a iyf- 
tem of policy, that, if but for 
the beauty of it, might well de- 
ferve an examinauon that fhould 
explain its C.arims and atiractions.” 
Initead of this, he fays, Lord B--- 
purfued a t nor of conduct by which 
ne ttuck the peace on the futic pin’s 
poiut of private ambition, ‘* in his 
hurry to grap the minilierial feep- 
ter, with a juit for powcr, furely not 
leis ridiculous and vaiu in him, than 
the rage of eunucns for the fair 
fex, withoat the .ealt ability to en- 
joy or do juitice to it.” He is very 
fe.ere on the German war, and Js 
merry upon the aicribing ot our fuc- 
celles therein to Mr. Pitt, which 
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he folely afcribes to the national 
fpirit, which if he had not con- 
fented to aé&t, mult per force have 
broke out from the thackles It was 
fettered with, and produced he 
fame confequences. ‘* After all, 


fays he, who knows, but on a fair’ 


liquidation of things, 1t may appear 
thatif aK could have a Favou- 
rite without merit, it is not abfolute- 
ly impofible, that a people might 





have a Favourite without merit’ 


tdo ?” He withes for a parliamen- 
tiry enquiry, extended to the gene- 
ral ftate of the nation. ‘* Itis only, 
he concludes, for a free uncorrupt 
parliament, properly put into mo- 
tion, to reftore luftre to the crown, 


confidence to our natural allies, 


tranquility to this country, vigour 
to the laws, and ftability to the pub- 
lic good.” 
Anti-Sejanus repeats the different 
opinions the adveriarics of his wri- 
tings maintain of them, profeffes 
his impartiality, even to the new 
Miniilry, and concludes thus: ** [ 
-have already faid enough to make 
all further comment unneceflary---I 


will therefore leave my readers to’ 


judge which of the two fets of men 
are moft in conneétion with Sejanus: 
Thoie who refuied to treat with him 
on any condition whatever ; or thoie 
who have rifen on. their ruins, and 
fhainefuily condefcended to iuffer 
every ufeful initrument of the fa- 
vouriie to remain in the offices, 
they acquired through his means, 
and in which they have given the 
molt eifential proots of therr attach- 
ment to their original benefac- 
tor.” 

FrimtheDairy GazeTTEER. 

A. Marvel weats the report of a 
certain great Duke and a monied 
Nobleman going over to a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, to procure proofs 
to {upport an impeachment, as ri- 
culous; becaufe he confiders the 
one to. have. had as much concern 
in our late millakes as Lord B—— 
himfelf, and: he fuppofes the other 
is gone there to procure the earliett 
intelligence of the means taken by 
France to fatisfy the Canada Bills, 
that he may take the advantage 


thereby of adding to his-alréady 
overgrown fortune. 

A Moderate Man arraigns the me- 
thod made ufe of at prefent in ma- 
ny parifhes, of fatming out their 
poor, to fave a penny or two in the 
pound, in the poor’s rates. A 


_wretched confideration, he thinks, to 


perfuade a number of thinking men, 
to reduce their fellow creatures to the 
moft abje&t diftrefs, and to aggravate 
the diitreffes of the weetchod y fub- 
jeCting them to the galling yoke of 
amercenary & thoughtlefs tafk-maf- 
ter. 

Cenfor hopes the new miniftry 
will conform themfelves tothe tem- 
per of the nation, at leaft in the 
Honey-moon: For if they difregard 
our known apprehenfions in thefe 
early days of their power, what mutt 
be expected afterwards ? If they af- 
fume at firft the lifelefs. negotiators 
character with foreign Courts, neg- 
leé&t the nomination of proper of- 
fice-bearers in the various depart- 
ments of the fate, or give us room 
to fufpect, that the abhorred coali- 
tion among the Great, of late fo 
much talked of, has taken place, 
the nation will, moft certainly, be 
tempted to entertain a mean opi- 
nion of their abilities, & their after 
actions, will only be looked upon, as 
being fo many weak efforts to make 
us think better of them than they 
deferve. Mr. Conway’s fpeedily 
taking up the affair of the Canada 
Bills, and nothing having tranfpired 
fince about that affair, he thinks is 
wrong ; as the Public havea right 
to be informed what had been done 
in an affair, in which their honour 
is fo much concerned. ** This un- 
availing fecrefy feems to {peak too 
plainly the want of that refpeA@ful 
regard to the public, which Mr, Pitt 
was never deficient in, but was al- 
ways wanted in Lord B—.” 

Civis, under the mafk of cenfure, 
feems to intend beltowing  praife 
upon the late firit Lord of the Trea- 
fury. He fays, as an individual, he 
knows by experience he was a great 
difcourager of trade; that ‘he had 
gota contiderable fortune by Stock- 

jobbing ; but to the difgrace of the 
late Minifier his money was thrown 
7 upon? 
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upon his hands, laft year, as he muft | 


have accepted very difadvantageous 
terms to what he had been ufed to 
before. “** How could-that gentle- 
man conceive that land many. more, 
in the money trade, could have made 
fuch fortunes as we have done, or 
live as we now do by fuch niggardly 
terms as he offered us, for the {mall 
fum the government wanted? Was 
not this diftrefling trade with a ven- 
gearice ?————-Had he continued in 
the treafury much longer, he would 
have reduced that valuable branth 
of trade, money, to as low an ebb as 
the filk is at this very time. Indeed 
when [ went to him, he talked to 
me by the hour together, of the ne- 
ceflities of government, the national 
debt, ftate of the finances, and a 
parcel of ftuff of that fort, which I 
never before thonght had been the 
bufinefs of the ‘Treafury ; for. till 
he. prefided there, I never had 
heard fuch a thing mentioned at 
that fhop ; always thinking the 
head of that Board was to make the 
Thing, as they call it, as good to théir 
friends as poflible; and thereby ma- 
king friends, well knowing, and 
well judging, that by fuch a pro- 
ceeding, they enriched individuals, 
and by ‘enriching the individu- 
of any country, the whole coun- 
try thereby became enriched ; and 
it alfo fecured the bufinefs of parlia- 
ment going wellon, by making it 
fo much the interett of money-dealing 
Members, to follow the orders of the 
Minifter.  «. 

Now, Sir, the favour I have to afk 
of you, is, as I have much of that 
commodity thrown on my hands, who 
itis] amtolook to, or apply to”? 
I fee in the papers. many ret{pectable 
names that compose the Treafury ; 


refpe€table for birth and private’ 


character ; but I want to know wlio 
is to do the bufinefs ? who we are 
to treat with? For I don’t remem- 
ber to have heard of any one of thofe 
refpectable gentlemen ever having 
been in, Or applied to any public 
bufinefs in their-lives. There is 
one indeed, who I know has jatt 
about as much: arithmetic as I was 
mafter of when a boy ar {chool of 
twelve years old. , 


= 
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Sure this cannot be the perfon we 
are’to apply to; therefore, though I 
have no objection to their names 
continuing in the places they now 
ftand in; yet! with in time they 
would appoint fome proper perfon 
to do the bufinefs ; and if they chufe 
him well, I fhall, as I profit by their 
adminiftration, either become their 
friend, orenemy, as I was to the Jait 
faving and miftaken gentleman. 

2, P. Vindicates Mr. Pitt, in ree 

ard to the conduct of the German 
ar, fays the advantages gained 
thereby were more than adequate to 
the three Millions annually expend- 
ed in it, and that we cannot getclear 
of continental connections without 
perfidy and abolithing all the treaties 
we ever made with foreign powers. 
He treats the maligners of Mr: Pitt 
and his adminiftration, as Jacobites, 
and enemies tothe Bruniwick name 
and family. 

Detefor, in anfwer to Talio’s de- 
fence of a certain under Secretary 
(fee p. 537) ofitively affirms that he 

2 A on he has ever been, at 
his clubs and in private families, 
defending popery, and endeavour- 
ing to feduce Englith Subjeéts from 
the Religion of sheir Country! — 

A lover of Truth, and hater of op- 
preffion, fays, Lord B----’s private 
character does not ftand upon the 
beft foundation, as he denied, 
upon his acceflion to his immenfe 
fortune, his intereft, favour and pro- 
teétion to the fuffering creditors of 
his brother-in-law Mr. W 
M , who are in every fuffer- 
ing circumftance of life. 

R. §. endeavours to prove how 
juftly the late adminiltration, was 
called a Tory Miniftry, by confider- 
ing the manner they have acted in, 
and comparing it with thofe admi- 
niltrations which have been allowed 
to a¢ton Tory Principles. Ih the 
Reign of Charles II, for inftance the 
greatelt poffible intimacy was formed 
and kept up between our Court 
and that of France, to which ‘he 
national intereits were facrificed on 
many occafions. The fame condué 
he proves was purfued by the makejs 
of tlie Peace of Utrecht. . After 
much iaid to prove his propofition, 
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he concludes thus : ** Now, | hope 
I have, from indifputable faéts, efta- 
blithed the charaéter of the Tories 
with this nation. Havel not proved, 
from a recapitulation of events not 
to be contradiéted, that no misfor- 
tune, no danger, and | think, Sir, 
] may add, no confcientious regards 
for the voice of virtue, can extin- 
guifh in their breafls that venera- 
tion for the Houfe of Bourbon, 
which is tranfmitred to them from 
the Tories in the reign of Charles 
the Second? Has not the late Mi- 
niftry alio fhewn, on every occafion, 
a very adulatory refpect for the 
French interefts? Have they not 
put an end to a victorious war, by 
furrendering to France and Spain 
the great monuments of their va- 
lour ? Have they not overlooked 
divers infractions of the late peace? 
Did they not talk up the preroga- 
tive, and torment the nation with 
arbitrary meafures ? Why then 
fhould they refufe the name of ‘T’o- 
ry, aname fo well fuited to fuch an 
adminiftration ?” 

From the St. JaMEs’s CHRONICLE, 

E. D. queries ‘* Whether it would 
not much contribute to the public 
emolument if there was fuch a per- 
fon as a Recorder, to prefide at the 
quarter feflions for every county in 
England, to affift the Juftices in 
points of Law, &c. asin many an- 
cient Corporations ?” 

F. B. thinks if the eftates of Pa- 
pifts were fubjefied to the Law 
of gavel-kind, a very few years 
would probably fhake the Nurferies, 
if not Seminaries, of this antichrifti- 
an, as well as unconftitutional Here- 


From the Pusttc LepGer. 

The Reviser, No. I. in anfwer 
to the complaints of the degeneraey 
and want of genius in _ the prefent 
age, does not prige individuals into 
his argument, though he knows of 
many liuftriows inftances of virtue; 
but appeals to late tranfa¢tions to 
prove that humanity, charity, and 
benevolence were never more exer- 
cifed than at prefent : Such as libe- 
ral contributions for fufferers by 
fire, &c. to the relief of enemies 
and foreigners in diftrefs, the public 
buildinyvs and endowments for the 
fick, lame, &c. &c. and in regard 


to want of genius, the names of 
Glover, Warton, Hurd, Hume, 
and jeveral others, he imagines will 
refute that afperfion. ‘* Let us 
then, fays he, confider every afper- 
fion caft upon this age, as the re- 
fult of a gloomy and unfociable 
difpofition, as the offspring of 
a narrow cenforious foul, ever 
ready to caft a veil over the face of 

eauty, and to expofe that of de- 
formity with additional] blemifhes.” 

Oéfervator, pleads in behalf of 
the underlings in office, and ob- 
ferves that turning them out on 
every change of Minifters, is not 
only cruel, but impolitic and inju- 
rious to the community, particu- 
larly to trade; for if new hands, 
who underftand not their buiinefs, 
are put into the Cuftoms, Excife, 
&c. the delay it occafions to the 
Merchants and Traders will be 
very detrimental to Commerce. 

Ephram Candlewick, a TYallow- 
chandler, poorman! had provided 
a prodigious ftock of candies for the 
reported night of rejoicing and illu- 
minatiors for the change of the Mi- 
niftry ; but a rumour being fpread 
that the D—of G had ap- 
pointed one Mr. F (a S----- 
man) to be his private § “3 
in vain he told his cuftomers it was 
a political lye ; they protetted they 
would fooner hang mourning cur- 
tains before their windowsthanlight 
up candles; fo that unlefs fome 
other political lye is propagated to 
bring about an illumination night, 
he has more candles on his hands 
than his common run of cuftomers 
will confume in two years..-.What 
a fly dog is this Ephraim the Tal- 
low-Chandler ! 

Verax, trom a reported congrefs 
of the In’s, and another of the 
Out’s, takes occafion to harangue 
upon Favouritifm, Prime Minifter- 
fhip, &c, and to with fome exam- 
ples may be made of Public Juf- 
tice, where guiltcan be difcovered. 
** Well, fays he, it has been thecaufe 
of much wonder, thateven fuch an 
Adminiftration of Power as coft a 
Sovereign his Throne, and dif-in- 
herited what he at leait acknow- 
ledged to be his male iffue, fhould 
not occafion the making of one {a- 
crifice to national Juftice, and Re- 
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ligious and Civil Liberty, of thofe 
who had been advifers and inttru- 
ments of fo many atts of violence, 
outrage, cruelty and injuftice. Yer, 
as has often been lamented, no fuch 
facrifice was made, in terrorem, for 
the awing of others againft flagi- 
tious proceedings. The fame !a- 
mentations have heen often made 
on the want of fuch juftice bein 

done to other abufers of Power, an 

betrayers of the Nation, in the 
years immediately preceeding that 
of the acceffion of the prefent Roy- 
al Family. Such evident repugnance 
having long appeared in Admini- 
{trations to make fitexamples of the 
wort of all offenders, thofe who 
{poil, injure, abufe, or betray a com- 
munity which it is their duty to 
ferve, we are not to wonder that the 
people defpond, and to fuch a de- 
gree, as almoft to confider defpera- 
tion the only refource they have re- 
maining; fince the prevailing con- 
fideration of late among great Men 
appears to have been, not which 
fhould do mott for the fervice of the 
State, but how they themfelves could 


-make moft both of the Sovereign 


and People, by the means of ftrong- 
ly fortifvine themfelves in an un- 
conttitutional power, highly to the 
prejadice, and againft the efforts of 

oth; or, in other words, how def- 
potically to rule thofe whom they 
were inftituted to ferve. 


Extra@ from the Nortx BRiTON. 
Number 161. 


T HE arguments of the feeble 
emiffaries of the fallen Minif- 
try, upon the matureftconfideration, 
and the niceft fcrutiny, may be re- 
duced to the following, as contain- 
ing. 

*© The Marrow, Bones, and all” 
of their whcle round of difputation.* 
*« The prefent Minifters (fay they) 
** whatever may be urged to the 
** contrary, are abfolutely held in 
** leading-ftrings by a dogmatical 
‘* Favourite who, behind the 
** Scenes, ftill manages, as for- 
** merly, the Drama of the State.— 
** The Patriots who appear to com- 
“* pofe the new adminiftration are 
‘© only eminent for the moft blind 
** obedience, and, of confequence, 
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by far more properly qualified for 
camps than cabinets, for foldiers 
than ftatefmen---The great men, 
now at the helm of affairs, are 
abfolutely unfit for the guidance 
thereof,by reafon of a general 
inexperience in the high employ- 
ments to which they are arrived by 
the clamours of a weak, miftaken, 
and deluded people —They rife 
on the Fall of as able a Minifter 
as Europe has to boaft; on the 
fall of Mr. Grenville, whofe ex- 
traordinary abilities, in each par- 
ticular office he filled, fhone out 
in all his proceedings. — They 
can expect no fupport from that 
popular Statefman, Mr. Pitt, as 
is evident not alone from his re- 
fufing to hold an official depart- 
ment amOngit them, bat his re- 
tiring to the country in order that 
** it may be publickly kuown that 
he has no fhare in the blunders 
that mutt inevitably refult from 
their ignorance in bafinefs.—- 
They have as little to hope from 
an Eioufe of Commons in which, 
lait feffions, there was a very 
., great majority that approved of 

the very adminiftration on whofe 
fall they now rife; therefore there 
_ 1s the greateit probability to fup- 
** pote, that fo foon as the Parlia- 
ment meets this Cobweb Minif- 
try will be broken to pieces.———« 
They have been inhumanly cruel 
in difplacing fo many worthy Of- 
ficers of the Crown, who, by 
their good behaviour in their re- 
{pective places, have proved them- 
felves worthy of the truits repofed 
in them by the late Minntfters. 
——They cannot long minifteri- 
ally exift ; for, being made up of 
the extravagance of youth, and 
the imbecility of age, they mutt 
be incapable of fupporting them- 
felves with the dignity becoming 
** a Britifh Adminiftration.” 

I have been thus careful in ex- 
trating, and thus minute in ex- 
hibiting, the very Eff-nce of the a- 
bundant Arguments againft the po- 
pular Leaders of the new Miniltry, 
that I may the more fully eftablith 
their reputation with the people, by 
fhewing how exceedingly diffonagt 
and ill founded thefe various alleza 
tions are. 
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558 Extta® fromthe North Briton. 


I would afk, whether any man of 
genie can believe that an admini- 

ration which diftinguifhes its com- 
mencement by advifing fuch early 
honours to that great {upporter of 
Liberty, the Lord Chief Juftice of 
the Common Pleas, can be aétuated 
by a Favourite, to whom the exif- 
tence of Liberty is .as abhorrent 
as water to one afflifted with an 
hydrophabia? Can it be poflibly 
imagined, that popular Judge, whofe 
conneétions With the popular Statef- 
man are fo well known, would at- 
cept of honours thro’ a Miniftry not 
favoured by Mr. Pitt ? Or, that his 
Lordfhip would countenance an ad- 
miniftration whofe principles were 
not known to him to be confiftent 
with the greateft public good? Wall 
truth admit of Lord Camden’s being 
eniifted among the fons of corrupii- 
on ?>~——I mpoflible ! — How wicked 
‘then, are thefe endeavours to raife 
fafpicions againft a Miniftry which 
even Lord Camden himiclf can be 
obliged to without a blufh! 

To believe, an adminiftration 
which difplac’d fo many of Lord 
-Bute’s Tools can pollibly be direét- 
ed by Lord Bute, is fuch a contra- 
diétion as no human policy can ad- 
mit '——We too well know the Fa- 
vourite’s itrong attachment to his 
loweft dependents, to willingly 
fuffer the meaneft and moit abject 
of his. creatures to be degraded by 
any fet of mortals who are actualy 
under his hnesel: and move by 
his direction. Affronts, and repeated 
affronts tooof this nature, could re- 
ver be brooked by a man of his 
imperious and tenacious difpofition. 
Such a fubmifiion is incoafiftent 
with his genius. We cannot enter- 
tain a belief of Lord Bate’s ftooping 
to fuch indignity, even tho’ we could 
imagine a Coalition were poflible 
between’ the Favorite of the ****, 
and the Favourite of the People. 
What though Mr. Pitt was once in 
2dminiftration with Lord Bute, yet 
Lord Bute had not then difgraced us 
with a ruinous peace, an oppreffive 
extention of excife, and-a train of 
political plagues. Lord Bute was 
then, in a political fenfe, virtuous 
and innocent. Is hefo now? The 
nation willanfwer tha: queftion for 


themfelves, and draw the . proper: 


conclufion froin the anfwer., 

Mr. Pitt is, indeed, retired tothe 
country—but what then? His: in- 
clinations are fully known, and no 
important determination . réquires 
his prefence at prefent.. But light 
and darknefs will as foon agree, as 
Lord Bute and M:. Pitt. Thear prin- 
ciples are different, their views are 
contrary, their final aims are oppo- 
fte. We muft renounce all oar 
fenfes, to imagine that Lord Bute 
would facrifice 47s party to humour 
that of Mr. Pitt; and the Great 
Commoner would be annihilated ra- 
ther than engage in any {fcheme of 
duplicity. Lord Bute’s creatures, 
indeed, are not, yet, allout. It is 
impoflible they fhould be. A work 
of this fort muft be done by piece- 
meal, and with the niceft caution, 
that the Public, for whofe fake the 


fervice is undertaken, may not fuffer 


in theicuffie. But the heads alrea- 
dy cut off, portend an a¢tually in- 
tended amputation of the other 
members, fo foon as theconveniency 
of the national affairs will permit. 
Nor is this meafure the effe&t ofcru- 
elty, but of prudence, of juttice, 
-and of reafon. 

In regard to the charge of Inexpe- 
rience; we mui confefs the juftice of 
-It as to fome of the new. minifters, 
but, by no means, the conclufion 
drawn from thence by the venal 
tools of a vanquifhed faction. Ap- 
-plication, goed fenfe, and patriotiim 
will make up that defeét in the or- 
dinary occurrences of the flate; and 
when any extraordinary crifis is at 


-hand, I have fufficient authority to 


affirm, that Mr. Pitt will be ever 
ready to ftep to the affiftance of his 
country, in the fupport of a Mi- 
niiitry whofe principies are fo exact- 
ly confonant to his own. 

.I do not, however, mean to cone 
tend for the permanency of this ad- 
miniftration. It’s euthanafia in that 
of a Minillry in which Mr. Pitt 
fhall hold an official deparcmene, 
is. the defired event for which F {till 
continue to write, and witha view 


_of which our miniiiers themfelves, I 


have the greateit .reafon, to be- 
lieve, firft undertook to aét. 
SELECT 
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4 Thought upon Deatuy | 
rT Is vain my foul, "tis impious all 
. The-human lot to mourn ; 
That life fo. foon muft flee: away, 
And duit to duft return. 
Alas, from death the terrors fly, 
When once ’tis underftood ; 
°Tis nature’s Cali, tis god’s decree, 
Andis and mu.i be good, 
Wearied his limbs with honeft toil], 
And void .f cates ‘is breaft, 
See how the labouring hind finks down, 
Each night, to wholefome reft ! 
No naufeous fumes perplex his fleep, 
No guilty ftarts furprize ; 

The vifions that his fancy forms, 
All tree, and chearful rife. 

So thou, nor led by luits aftray, 
Nor gail’d with anxious ftrife, 

With virtuous induftry fulfil ~ 
The plain intent of life. 

Pafs calmly thy appointed day, 
And ufefully employ : oe 

And then thou’rt fure whate’er fucceeds, 
Is reit, and peace, and joy. 


On the CREATION, 
E to Febovab’s altar bring 
The incenfe of thefe pious lays ; 
May he infpire us, while we fing 
His greatnefs, and his goodnefs praife, 
But how {hall we exait his name, 
Whofe wife, all-comprehending thought 
Projected this ftupendous frame, 
And fafhion’d all things out of nought ? 
Who, midft the realm of ancient night, 
One undittinguith’d, void abyfs ! 
Py his bare fiar form’d the lighe, 
And bad this beauteous fabrick rife, 
Celeftial hofts of cherubs, fay, 
Attendants on his awtul nod ! 
How iffa’d forth the dawning ray, 
Refuigent fhadow of the God? 
Rais’d with ftupendous arch, the tkies 
Widely their azure mantle fpread ; 
On fabie wings. the tempett fies, 
New rifen from the liquid bed. 


The marthali’d waves, with ‘headlong 


courte, 

Retreat from the up-rearing land, 
And rally their divided force, 

Obedient to the great command. - 
Notyrnal lamps, their meafur’d round 

Now leading; radiant bieffings ihed ; 
With dignity unrivail’d crown’d, 

The Sun, juft lighted, rears his head. 
Unbrooded flocks in A rber play, 

The deep enliven’d thines in fcales ; 
There infant eagles brave the day, 

Heredrops commence enormous whales, 

a 7 . : 


_ =, 


But O! what numbers fhall we find 
Expreffing how ourfelves began ? 


- When the ador’d Almighty mind 


_ His Scheme epitomiz’d in Man ;: 
Refemblance of himfelf impreft, 
In reafon, fanétity, command: 

With wifdom fill’d his flately breaft, 
Wich fcepter ot the globe his hand. 
Ye giorious works of heav’n and earth, 
Chiefiy, thou laft, Hofannahs raife 
To him, whofe goodnefs gave you birth: 

' Unwearied, your creator praife ! 


The Phafuresof a RETIRED Lirrg, 
by a Yours, 
r;. Arewell London, pray God fend, 
» I nme’er may vifit thee again ; 
Here I can have fweet fleep, and 


> 
In one fhort day can do more good, 
Then he who all his life doth fpend, 
In pleafures that muft have an end, 
And bring with them fure grief and 
pain. 
Heavens ! how {weet all things appear ! 
Lovely fweet are all things here! 
How cleanly do we eat and drink ! 
How {weet is it juft by the brink 
Of purling ftreams to fit alone ! 
By none offended and offending none, 
To read, to meditate, or write, 
To walk, or ride ‘till dufky night 
Shall draw her fable curtains o’er, 
And Call to reft the labourmg poor, 
How calm ! how quiet! then we fleep, 
Free from forrow, free from care, 
Till Aurora’s chearing beams, 
Wakes the fenfes wrapt-in flumber, 
Then from the flothfulbed we leap, 
Walk rhe fields and count the fieep, 
And fee we have our number, 
O! how happy-is our labour! 
Each one equal with his neighbour, 
O ! ‘how innocent our pleafure 
O ! Ye valleys, O.! ye mountains, 
O! yechryKal fprings, and fountains, 
How I love when I have leifure, 
All my work and bafinefs done 
To Come and vifit you-alone. 
Dear folitude, the foul’s beft friend, 
With thee I here converfe at will, 
On thy foot teps F attend, 
On thy pieafures I depend, 
And would be glad to do fo full. 

O ! how happy fhould 1 be, 
What’! an’ ever happy one, 
Would my friends'ict me alone, 

Might Lin this pleafant piace 
Live but uddittur bd and free : 
{ thould think’ it no d ifgrace, ~ 
| Tere 
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Here in this defpis'd recefs 
To bear the winter’s pinching cold 
Or the fummer’s wort excefs ; 
Here would I live "till growing old, 
The pomps of couris I could behold, 
And yet without an envious eye 
In peace of mind liedown and die, 


Qbe Man, the Cat, the Doc, aud the Fry. 
A Fable. 
ATURE expeéts mankind fhould 
fhare 
"1 he duties of the public care. 
Who's wy for loth ? To fome we 
a 
The plough-fhare’s annual toil affign'd ; 
Some at the founding anvil glow ; 
Some the fwift-fliding fhuttle throw, 
Some, ftudious of the wind and tide, 
From pole to pole our commerce guide ; 
Some, taught by induftry, impart 
With hands and feet the works of art ; 
While fome, of genius more refin’d, 
With head and tongue afift mankind ; 
Each, aiming at one common end, 
Proves to the whole a netdful friend, 
Thus, born each other’s ufeful aid, 
By turns are obligations paid. 
‘The monarch, when his table’s fpread, 
Is to the clown oblig’d for bread ; 
And, when in all his glory deft, 
Owes to the icom his royal vett : 
Do nct the m fon’s toil and care, 
Protc& him from th imclement air ; 
Does not the cutler’s art fupply, 
The ornament that guards his thigh ? 
All thefe, in duty to the throne 
Their conimon obligations own, 
“Lis he, (his own and people’s caufe,) 
Proteéts their p: operties and laws: 
Thus they their honeii toil emp. oy, 
And with content the fruits e1joy, 
In ev’ry rank, or great or {mall, 
*Lis induftry fupports us all. 
The an.mals, by want oppreft, 
To mantleir fervices addrett: 
While each purfu'’d their felfith good. 
‘They hunger’d for precarious food ; 
J heir bours with anxjous cares were vext, 
One day they fed, and ftarv’d the next : 
They faw chat plenty, fure and rife, 
Was found alone in focial life ; 
That, mutuai induftry preiett 
The various wants of man redreft. 
The Car, hali-famifh’d, lean and weak, 
Demands the priviledge to fpeak. 
Well, Pufs, (fays Man,) & whatcan ycu 
To benefit the pubiic do ? 
Tie Cat replied ; thefe teeth, thefe 
claws, 
With vigil: nce fhall ferve the caufe. 
The moufe, cefiroy’d by my pé:fuit, 
Bo lon, er ihali your feafis pollute ; 
Nor rats from nightly anabufcade, 
With wafteiul teeth your itores invades 
I grant, fays Man, to gen’ral ufe 
Your parts and talents may concues ; 


Secect Pisces of Poxstry. 


For rats and mice purloin our grain, 
And threfhers whirl the flail in vain; 
‘Thus thall the Cat, a foe to fpoil, 
Proteét the farmer's honeft toil, 
Then turning to the Dog, he ery’d, 
Well, Sir; be next your merits tty d, 
Sir, fays the Dog, by felf-applaufe 
We feem to own a fricndiefs caule. 
Atk thofe who know me, if diftruit 
E’er found me treach’rous or unjuft, 
Did I e’er faith, or friendfhip break ? 
Aik ali thofe creatures , iet them fpeak, 
My vigilance and truftly zeal, 
Perhaps might ferve the public weal, 
Might not your flocks in fafety feed, 
Were I to guard the fleecy breed ? 
Did I the nightly watches Keep ? 
Couid thieves invade you while you fleep, 
The man replies, "Tis juft and right, 
Rewards fuch fervice fhould requite, 
So rare,in prop. rty, we find 
Truft uncorrupt among mankind, 
That, taken in a public view, 
The firft diitinétion is your due, 
Such merits all reward tranfcend ; 
Be then my comrade and my friend, 
Addreffing now the Fly. From you 
What public fervice can accrue ? 
From me! the flutt ring infc& faid ; 
I thought you knew me bet er bred, 
Sir, ’ ma Gertleman. Is’t fit, 
That I to induftry fubmit ? 
Let mean mechanics, to be fed, 
By bus’ncfs carn ignobie bread : 
Loft in excets of daily jays, 
No thought, no care, my iife atinoys, 
At noon, the lady’siatin hour, 
] fip the tea’s deiicious flower: 
Cn c:.tes luxurioufly I dine, 
And drink the fragrance ct the vine, 
Studicus of elegance and cafe, 
M yfelf alone J feck to pleate: 
The Man his ;e:t concei. derides, 
And tlius the ufclefs coxcomb chides. 
Rience, from that peach, that downy 
feat ; 
No idle fooi deferves to eat, : 
Could ycu have fapp’d the blufhing rind, 
And on that pulp ambrc fial din’d, 
Had not fome hand, with fk.il and teil, 
To raife the tree prepar’dthe foil ? 
Confider, fot, what would enfue, 
Were all fuch worthlefs things as ycu : 
You'd foon be forc’d, by hunger flung, — 
To make your diity meals on dung, 
On wiiici: fuch defpicable necd, 
Unpitied, is reduc’d to feed, 
Béfides, vein felfith i:.fe&, learn, 
(if ycu can right and wiong difcern} 
That he who with induftrious zeal, 
Contributes to the public weal, 
By acding to the common giod, 
Fis own hath rightly underftood, 
Sv faying, with a fudden biow, 
He iaid the noxious vagrant low + 
Crufh'd in his iuxury and price, 
‘The ipurger ow the publi¢ dy'd, 


